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MR. ROCKEFELLER TAKES HIS 

The press of the country carried on October 26 the text of a reply sent 
by Mr, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to a letter addressed to him by the Secretary 
of the Federal Council’s Research Department relative to serious abuses attend- 
ing the coal strike in Somerset County, Pa., where the recent settlement did 
not apply. Mr. Rockefeller stated that he had already informed himself through 
a competent investigator of the conditions referred to, that he thoroughly 
disapproved them, and that he was doing all in his power as a minority stock- 
holder in one of the companies involved, to remedy the existing evils. In 
particular he declared the policy of autocratic industrial government out-worn 
and indefensible: *"I believe that the underlying grievances of the miners 
in this district are well founded, and I have urged with all the sincerity 
and vigor at my command that the present labor policy of the operators, which 
seems to me to be both unwise and unjust, be radically altered." 


This statement was extraordinary not because of its content, since Mr, 
Rockefeller’s liberal opinions are well known, but because in making it he de- 
liberately incurred the hostility of business associates and advertised to com- 
petitors that on the labor question there was serious lack of harmony in his 
own Company. The statement is informing te tho public also in that it illus- 
trates the falsity of the common assumption that a name that represents great 
wealth and industrial prestige brings unquestioned control in an enterprise 
irrespective of its actual voting strength, This is a popular notion quite un- 
supported by the facts. Probably the chief influence exercised in such a case 
grows out of the power to modify public opinion, Furthermore it is important 
to remember that the officers of an industrial corporation, regardless of the ° 
amount of stock they may control, by sheer force of superior technical know- 
ledge, familiarity with the details of the enterprise and ability to maintain 
& production record, are often able to perpetuate a policy which the stock- _ 
holders might be quite unwilling to endorse. 


Two days after the publication of this statement, the press carried a 
summary of Robert Lynd’s “Done in 0i1" which appears in the November SURVEY 
C and of Mr. Rockefeller’s reply which was also published in the same * 
issue, Mr, Lynd spent @ summer working in the Elk Basin in Wyoming, an oil 
tield controlled by the Standard 011 interests. It is an isolated region pre- 
senting some of the most serious social problems to be found anywhere in Ameri- 
tan industrial life. The physical surroundings are quite uninspiring, much of 
the drinking water is vile, and the "housing" hardly worth the name. The seven- 
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jay wook prevails, which the author says “is not dictated by conditions in the 
industry necessiteting continous operation — except in emergencies — but by the 
ynvillingness of the operators to recognize the need of one day’s rest in seven 
for their workers." As in the steel industry, the excuse has been advanced that 
the mon sometimes petition for a seveneday week, Mr. Lynd says, however, “Dur- 
ing my three months in Elk Basin, I talked to no man who did not prefer a six- 
jay week, nor did I find a solitary ran who knew anything about the companies 
having been petitioned to allow the men to work seven days a week." Further, 

ne says that the hours worked per day by certain classes of workers matched the 
tyelycehour shift in steel. Some of the pumpers have a twenty-four hour shift 
and get not a single holiday in the year. A case is cited of a steady worker 
rho was docked "for not being on the job the night his wife was delivered of a 
baby down in their rude little shack." Occasional emergency work is done with- 
sut overtime pay. The Midwest Company maint«ins an Industrial Relations Depart- 
rant, bas a rather liberal vacation policy and provides fres company insurance 
sith compulsory sick benefit plan. The Midwest employes also have free medical 
saree Th9s9 provisions to some extent relieve the situation, which remains, 
however, &@ menace to health and to social stability. 


"T used to wonder", says Mr. Lynd, “when I was new in the basin, ut the 
extravagance of the mother of a family of six living on a salary of less than 
five dollars a day who pai*t two dollars for a watermelon, or at the expensive 
looking victrolas in one and two-rooms shacks, or how some of the families 
could afford even a battered Ford (about one family in every three has some 
kind of cheap automobile). But these things are literally more necessary than 
bread and potatoes and shoes — they efford ths same imperative relief that the 
boy next née in the bunk-house, a fins, clean fellow of nineteen, grinding along 
twelve hours on and twelve hours off seven days a week, got the night he went 
over to Red Lodge with a crowd and got on his first big drunk." To the sugges- 
tion that the men organize, he received the response that it would be impossi- 
bles the Company would not tolerate it. . 


Ur. Rockefeller's reply expresses appreciation of the “tolerance and 
restraint" of Mr. Lynd’s article, and accepts his general account of conditions 
vith the exception that he deprecates the impression which the article gives 
that conditions in Elk Basin are in any way typical of those throughout the oil 
industry, On the other hand, Mr. Lynd differs with Mr. Rockefeller at this 
point insisting that "Elk Basin is in no sense unique either in the matter of 
hours worked per day or days worked per week — in fact, quite the contrary, 
it is entirely typical of the oil fields generally, with the exceptions noted 
in the article," 


Mr. Rockefeller here goes squarely on record, as in the other statement 
tited, against the twelve-hour day and the seven-day week. "I believe that 
both hava been proven to be unnecessary, uneconomic and unjustifiable." He 
continues, saying that "while the adoption of these standards may and doubtless 
"ill at first entail increased costs of production, I am confident that in the 
long run greater efficiency and economy will result, and that from the outset 
mblic opinion will support any industry which installs them. The same senti- 
asat will eventually bring into iine the less scrupulous and less enlightened 
‘lements in every competitive industry." Mr. Rockefeller declares that both as 
4 citizen and as a stockholder he has never hesitated to state his position on 
‘hese matters and that Although this position has involved “competitive burdens 
a consequent anxiety to responsible managers" he has never regretted the 
Stand that he has taken. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF THE RATLROAD CONTROVERSY 


Approximately sixty “class one" railroads have up to this time entered 
into an agreement with the shopmen’s union on the basis of the Baltimore memo- 
randum, which was the result of voluntary negotiations. The roads which have 
signed the agreement with the union include such important systems as the New 
York Central, Southern Railway, Baltimore and Ohio, Chicago Milwaukee and St, 
Paul, Chesepeake and Ohio, Seaboard Air Line and others representing approxi- 
mately 65,000 to 70,000 miles of track, Certain other roads representing ap-~ 
proximately 30,000 miles have entered into agreements not with the union, but 
with their own employes as company organizations, Among the roads following 
this policy include the Illinois Central, Southern Pacific, Chicago Burlington 
and Santa Fe. This leaves over half the mileage of the country unaccounted for 
in any terms of settlement, Some systems, such as the New Haven, the Lehigh 
Valley, the Delaware Lackawanna and Western, and the Delaware and Hudson, re- 
fuse to negotiate a settlement with the union and insist that they will not 


enter into an agreement. 


Tt will be recalled that the maintenance of way group of railroad em- 
ployes voted a strike after the wage cut awarded by the Railroad Labor Board 
last July which brought their rates of pay down to from 28 to 85 cents per 
hour, However, the union leaders decided to postpone calling the strike until 
a request for a wage increase could be heard before the Railroad Labor Board. 
Consequently the maintenance of way workers did not stop work on July first when 
the shopmen struck. In their appeal to the Board the maintenance men asked for 
848 cents per hour minimum. Arguments were presented on the basis of the cost 
of living and comparative wage levels in other industries. The Transportation 
Act which created the Railroad Labor Board specifies that both of these factors 
shall enter into the determination of wage rates. 


On October 14 the Railroad Labor Board handed down its award in the 
case of the maintenance of way division granting them an increase of 2 cents 
per hour, making the range of pay from 25 to 37 cents per hour, In announcing 
the-award Chairman Hoover of the Railroad Labor Board said: "The action of the 
Board in this matter is based largely upon the definite upward trend of wages 
in other lines of industry since March, particularly the wages of common labor." 
It appears that this award was agreed upon only after a ten day deadlock. The 
labor members of the Board were utterly dissatisfied with the increase proposed. 
One of the labor members, W. L. McMenimen, communicated with the President of 
the Maintenance of Way organization who wired as follows: "I do not consider 
the proposal mentioned as satisfying the wants of our members, but if this is 
the best possible at this time would then urge the Board to proceed to complete 
decision for foremen and mechanics of wage question and overtime and other rules 
for all classes and release at once, as further delay can only result in great- 
sr difficulty to the railroads." Upon receipt of this wire, Mr. McMenimen ac- 
ceded to the proposal of the Board making it possible to complete the award. 
Mr. A. 0, Wharton, of the employe group, still maintained opposition to the 
small increase and presented a minority report. 


On October 29 the public and railroad representatives on the Board made 
public an "opinion" on the living wage basis for wage fixing, as a rejoinder to 
the dissenting opinion of Mr. Wharton, The opinion asserted that accepting the 
basis for a living wage asked by the labor representatives "if carried to its 
legitimate conclusion, would wreck every railroad in the United States, and, 
if extended to other industries, would carry them into communistic ruin." 
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fommenting on the principle, the opinion said that the term "living wage” was 

" bit of mellifluous phrassology, well calculated to deceive the unthink- 

ing. «+ « » If the contentions were that the Board should establish a ‘living 

gage’ the majority would readily accede to the proposition, and as a matter of 

fact, the Board in this instance as in all others has granted e living wage. 

~ she abstract, elusive thing called ‘the living wags’ confessedly based upon 
cakeshift and a guess, cannot receive the sanction of this Board, because 1% 


could not be ‘just and reasonable' as the law demands." 


This dictum illustrates the great difficulty in which the Transporta- 
sion Act places the Labor Board. While it specifies the considerations which 
the Board must take account of, it offers no principle by which these several 
factors are to be "weighted" in its delibsrations. The Board must consider the 
seg paid in similar occupations outside the railroad industry; it must also 
sontider the relation between wages and the cost of living. Each of these con- 
iderations sets a limit upon the other. It might probably go without saying, 
also. that any tribunal so constituted, even in the absence of specific legal 
authorization, would consider itself bound to safeguard the investments in- 
lved. The principle that a living wage is a first charge upon industry has 
often enunciated but is by no means commonly accepted. Yet the Labor 
Board's Opinion is sure to arouse widespread opposition because of the summary 
which it disposes of scientific sfforts to determine a "living wage" 
York GLOBE (November 2) says of it in this connection: "The National 
‘ial Conference Board undertakas to make such studies for large associa- 
tions of canufacturers. No procedure has a more substantial basis, and few 
inguiries can be carried on with a greater fidelity to scientific accuracy. .. 
The Labor Board must fortify its decisions with something less vulnerable than 
iznorance or anger if it hoves to survive. A few more pronouncements such as 
that of Monday and it will have gone ints the limbo of repudiated institutions 


after the manner of the ill-fated Commerce Court." 
THE EMPLOYER’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


Tne SURVEY (Midmonthly, October 15) published an extract from a forth- 

00k by Mr. John Calder, "Capital’s Duty to the Wage-Earner™. The book 

sol on Mr, Calder’s experience in handling labor matters for Swift & Com- 
xbrz in the Survey Geals with the employer's respone- 
ling a man’s z0Ms " My alder urges as a matter of first 

the fect that each industry requires a labcr surplus 
ncees of its surplus should be kept 

ould be carrie + the 6xperse of the industry 
subi 1d undertal a) to “ascertain the nature and 


f the cyclical and scasona in its market 
labor ake better selection ani adaptation to 
) a offers itse: through employment policies and 

SS as to how on @ rezsonable economic 


training"; 
¥ plant, the dis’ ‘rink ry the in dustry can carry its necessary but oc- 
ionally idle people", The latter will involve insurance schemes, private or 
coumercial, and researches in labor turnover and personnel manegement. 


Me. Calder insists that “economic determinism" is not a sufficient re- 
bly for capital to the statement of shese obligations. He dogs not here elab- 
orate this point, but it is evident that he refers to a very general disposi- 
tion on the part of employers to defer to the lew of supply and demand as the 
inevitable force which controls the employment and Laying off of labor and the 
Wages paid. As this Department has shown (Research Bulletin No. 1, "The Wage 
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ocophy of economic determinism which is associated with Karl Marx and 

atific Socielism. Its significant andi practicel consequences are often 
snized by employers, — many of them Christiazrs and of benevolent mind, — 
nere to this materialistic phiicscphy. 


Ur. Calder urges further toat there is danger that men habitually 


employod as casuals mey become unemployable. They might better be "forced by 


& Com any during the last ten years in dealing 
informing. Ths company introduced "a mini- 
ing of any week, equal to forty 
less of whether livestock receipts had 
that number of hours in the week." The practice 
by large comoetitors of Swift & Company. This plan seé- 
i@ worker against @ shrinkage in his pay dus to unemployment and was of 
2.g23 to the pluyee in that it disciplined him in the matter of hiring 
incoasstent help, and furthermore, the plan reacted upon distant shippers and 


railroads, inducing them +o regularize their deliveries. 


A further article by Mr. Calder, gleaned from the material which is 
apuear in his book, is published in the Survey Graphic for November under 
ng title "The Faith of an Industrial Engineer." The article is a rather gen- 
ral discussion, but it presents certain concrete things concerning the stake 
; public, capital and labor in industry. The public desires (1) stabil- 
¢) adequate goods and service, (3) competent jeadership, (4) some con- 


emergencies, (5) progress; capital de ires the same ends in terms of 
wity cf investment, (2) adequate production, (3) good management, (4) 
st control of conditions affecting the risk, (5) expansions labor 

(1) a steady job, (2) adequate, real wages, (3) a good foreman, (4) 
indivilual and collective voice about conditions, (5) a chance to rise. I+ 
seems probable that this enumeration, omitting as it does radical aims on the 
part of jabor, is quite inclusive of those desires and aspirations which are 
conscicusly held by the rank and file of the American labor movement. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN ON THE MINIMUM WAGE 


in its issue of October 18, the SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN commented on 
the controversy going on in Massachusetts concerning the proposal to give the 
Minimum Wage Board mandatory power. At the present time the Board has power 
only to publish its findings concerning fair wages. Among other things the 
editorial says: "It may be -hat the present time is not advantageous for 
waking the minimum wage mandatory in this state. But when a representative of 
commercial establishments criticizes the uses which girls make of their money 
he is under obligations to show that the money would be more worthily expended 
if tiey didn’t get it. Certainly young women have a right to spend money to 
wake their persons attractive, if that will help them to win husbands, without 
being lectured on the sinfulness of that form of investment, But members of 
the special commission pointed out that the aggregate of savings bank accounts 
had actually risen materially during the psriod of generally improved wages." 


CHANGES IN R&TAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


The index of retail food prices in the United States, issued by the 
U8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows that there was an increase of 1 per cent 
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in the retail cost of food to the average family in September as compared with 
jugust, 1922, Prices of 43 food articles are reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics each month by retail dealers in 51 important cities, From these re- 
ports average prices are computed for each article. The average prices of each 
of the 43 articles are then “weighted” according to the quantity of each con- 
guved by the average workingman's family. For the year September 15, 1921 to 
September 15, 1922, the percentage of net decrease in all articles of food com- 
bined was 9 per cent, For the nine year period September 15, 1913 to September 
15, 1922, the net increase in all articles of food combined was 86 per cent, 

The index numbers based on 1918 as 100, were 139 in August, and 140 in Septem- 
per, 1922. While changes in food prices must be distinguished from changes in 
the total cost of living, they are of first importance because food constitutes 
20 large a part of the budget of a workingman’s family. 


A CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Acting on the initiative of the Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Council’s Commission on International Justice and Good- 
sill has begun to prepare for a conference on International Affairs from the 
Christian Standpoint, to be held sometime next summer. This action will put 
the American churches in line with the movement which has been sponsored chiefly 
by Dr. Jowett in England for an international Christian conference in the inter- 
est of world peace. 

“THE CHALLENGE OF WASTE" 


Under this title the League for Industrial Democracy, with offices in 
New York, puts out its second pamphlet on social problems. The author is Mr. 
Stuart Chase, Consulting Accountant of the Labor Bureau, Inc.3 he was formerly 
connected with the Federal Trade Commission, and his interesting pamphlet bears 
the marks of careful statistical work and analysis. He undertakes not to treat 
industrial waste in the conventional way, but to make a thorough social analy- 
sis of the subject. The war, he says, has taught us that "Given enough incen- 
tive, it is possible for human intelligence to rise to the height of organizing 
end controlling a vast industrial system to a perfectly tangible end." The way 
to measure the efficiency of an economic system is to determine (1) how far the 
system is concerned with the satisfaction of human wants, (2) how efficiently 
it uses available technical knowledge, (3) what proportion of the population 
fails to receive its proper quota of the wealth produced. Normal human wants, 
Ur, Chase says, are food, shelter, clothing, communication, religion, art, rec- 
reation, health, love, knowledge. These are susceptible of many subdivisions. 
He finds that on the material side, the 21 million "theoretical" families of 
five in America needed, in 1921, 3,800,000,000 square yards of cotton goods} 
635,000,000 square yards of woolen goods; 95,000,000 dozen pairs of stockings; 
290,000,000 pairs of shoes; 11,000,000,000 pounds of meats 5,000,000,000 pounds 
of sugar, 


Mr, Chase hails the findings of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
(some of which are summarized in this Department’s Bulletin No. 1, "The Wage 
Problem") as proving that if all the excess income were taken from the rich and 
distributed equally to the poor, the minimum budget would still not be met un- 
less practically all of it. were expended for basic necessities, Adopting 
Ruskin’s term, Mr. Chase discusses our aggregate output of "illth", which in- 
Cludes "super-luzuries" such as palatial establishments, large numbers of ser- 
vants, elaborate entertainments, private yachts, and so ons advertising, most 
of which ig not productive and the cost of which was said in 1916 to aggregate 
over $2,000,000,000 (Mr. Chase records that there are about 5,000 sign boards 
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on the east side of the Pennsylvania tracks between Washington and New York); 
armaments, the enormous cost of which is well known; superfluous fashion chang- 
e33 & large part of present insurance schemes, stock exchanges, etc.; chewing 
gum; adulterated confectionery and drinks; alcohol and drugs; gambling devices; 
orostitutions “quacks and mediums and cure-alls and get-rich-quick performers"; 
tinally, @ cnsiderable portion of our shows and entertainments. The aggregate 
vaste in luxuries, Mr. Chase considers, amounted in 1919 to about 11 billion 
dollars. Lacking a basic survey, there is no way of knowing what our aggregate 
ste is. But there is reason to believe that not less than one-third of our 
labor power is lost in the production of "“super-luzuries" alone. 


Recapitulating and reducing 211 to “man year" units, the author esti- 
mates that labor lost by reason of producing "411th" amounted to 13,000,000 man 
years; labor lost by bad technical methods amounted to 12,000,000 man years; 
labor lost through idleness (average) amounted to 5,000,000 man years; the total 
labor Jost 30,000,000 man years. With a total productive power in 1922 of 
42,000,0CO0 man years, the ratio of waste would thus be 70 per cent. 


"A CHRISTIAN CODE FOR THE CITY" 


A pamphlet bearing this title has been prepared by the Joint Committee 
on ities and Urban Industrial Relations (Home Missions Council, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York). It states in brief outline the objectives, or "community 
goals" to be pursued by churches and religious organizations. The outline in- 
cludes work with the different age and sex groups, and with the foreign-born, 

A section is given to recreation, and the portion that would ordinarily be 
called "Americanization" is much more definitely designated; "The Cultivation 
of Social and Civic Ideals". There is added an outline of an elementary commu- 
nity survey which the average church group could conduct without outside help. 


THE CHICAGO JUVENILE COURT 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor has just 
issued & report entitled "The Chicago Juvenile Court", which gives in detail 
the methods, actual work, and results of this court, known as the oldest of its 
kind in the country. Eighty thousand boys and girls needing protection and 
care have been handled during the 21 years this court has functioned, and the 
record -has brought to light many valuable points to be considered in the proce- 
cure of both juvenile and domestic relations courts. The Chicago court approache 
6s each case as on one deserving the utmost care, with especial regard for in- 
dividual needs, and avoids decisions which make criminals of children whose 
need is for sympathy and guidance. 
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BUSINESS REVIVAL AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


It is generally recognized that we have entered upon a period of increas- 
ing business activity and expansion. The opinions of experts and the daily news 
reports alike indicate a period of relief from the financial stagnation and in- 
dustrial depression through which we have been passing. As the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank puts it in its November letter to depositors: “Expanding 
industrial output, a general employment of labor, a marked increase in railroad 
traffic, rising prices, wage advances, enlarged bank clearings; all have con- 
tributed to stimulate conficence and buoy hopes for the future." Unemployment 
has not been entirely absorbed but as a general condition throughout the coun- 
try, it has definitely passed; press reports indicate that the production of au- 
tomobiles this year will equal if not surpass the record of 1920, which was 
2,276,000. The coal mining reports indicate that bituminous production has main- 
tained an average of just under ten million tons a week since the settlement of 
the strike. In spite of the handicap on many of the railroads, due to the con- 
tinuance of the shopmen’s strike, a high record of loadings is being maintained. 
RAILWAY AGE reports that orders have been placed by the roads this year for 
122,953 freight cars and 1,792 locomotives. Obviously the country faces a rare 
opportunity not morely for the development of business but for the readjustment 
of industrial relations. When employers find labor harder to get they give in- 
creased attention to labor policy and become more interested in personnel man- 
agement. Labor, relieved to some extent of the necessity of fighting for the 
right of organization, has more energy to devote to more constructive activities. 


On the other hand, the tendency must be reckoned with to fall back upon 
the mechanism of economic procedure and organization and to promote industrial 
enterprise solely with reference to material product without regard to human 
Product. A suggestion made by Judge Gary in an eddress in New York on October 
21, is interesting in this connection. He remarked that "there are no obstacles 
to continued prosperity ir the iron and steel business of the United States, 
Sxcept such as may arise fron interference with the natural course of supply 

and demand." 


Interest centers at this moment on the work of the Federal Coal Commis- 
sion which is just getting under way. All indications point to a serious effort 
on the part of the Commission to furnish itself thoroughly with the facts of the 
industry. ‘fhe personnel of this commission — given in INFORMATION SERVICE for © 
October 14 — warrants the hope that it will have as great consideration for the 
human aspects as for the purely economic aspects of the industry. A reconcilia- 
tion of these apparently conflicting interests is suggested by Mr. Ford in the 
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DBASBORN INDEPEYDENT for October 7. Commenting on the coal industry he says: 
"The business is doomed unless modern methods are adopted at once. Profits 
cade out of the distress of the people are always much smaller than profits 
nade out of the most lavish service of the people at the lowest prices that 
competent management can make possible." 


THE ETHICS OF THE ALLIED DEBTS 


The address of Secretary Hoover delivered at Toledo, Ohio on October 
16, in which he discussed the allied debts and took issue with the opinions of 
some of the leading bankers of the world, has attracted wide comment, Profes- 
soe E.R.A. Seligman, head of the Department of Political Economy in Columbia 
Jaiversity, in a featured article in the New York TIMES for Sunday, November 
3, frankly criticizes Mr. Hoover’s position. He considers that Sir Reginald 
Uckenna's address before tne recent convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
sintion - summarized in the INFORMATION SERVICE for October 7 — contains much 
of wisdom. 


Professor Seligmen criticizes first Secretary Hoover’s argument based 
on the business character of the louns. Mr. Hoover said: "These loans were 
nade 2% the urgent request of the borrowers and under their solemn assurances 
of repayment. They have no relation to other nations or other debits. The 
American taxpayer did not participate in reparations and acquired no territory 
or any other benefits under the treaty, #s did our debtors. There is no doubt 
as to the moral or contractval obiigation. The repudiation of these loans 
voulc undermine the whole fabric cf intsrnational good faith. I do not believe 
any public official, sither of the United States or any other country, could 
or shovld approve their cancellation.” Admitting that there is no doubt as to 
tna formal obligation, Professor Seligman nevertheless lays stress on the fact 
that "contrary to widespread opinion, ths loans to the Allies were to an over- 
whelming extent made during the war itself." The Government advanced no money 
uti] ve entered the war. Substantial amounts were advanced by the Government 
after the signing of the Armistice but they were small relatively to the whole 
2nount and were made for expnenses contracted during the war. He cites Secre- 
tary McAdoo’s statement in his report submitted for the fiscal year ending June 
3%, 1919; "The service of trese loans in assisting to hold the battlefronts 
of Rurove ustil the might of cur heroic army could be felt effectively, made 

ls, b yond the shadow of a doubt, the ending of the war in the Fall of 
Tithout this aid to the Allied Governments the war unquestionably would 
"ve if net Jost, with the resuiteant great additional cost in 
ang treasure.“ Professor Seligman argues that: "If we are to charge 
ance pnd T aly for the wheat that kept their forces alive, for the uniforms 
nt pt their soldiers warm while they held the battlefront, we might - 
vell charg 6 so0 much a man for the American Army when it finally arrived. 


To Mr. Hoover's argument that this country cid not participate in repa- 
rations, Seligman replics: “The fortunes made in this country were 
Stupendous 3 ages rose precipitately, and while Europe was in the throes of 
Convulsions we aaa the dizzy heights of untold prosperity. Is it, then, 
fair to urge thet we made nothing out of the war? On the contrary, this coun- 
cry hes been the greatest beneficiary of the war. We received, indeed, no 
chips to ruin our shipping trade, as was the case in Great Britains; we re- 
ceive: no colonies which would have been burdens rather than assets; but we 
heipe! up wealth, while all other countries lost it. . . . Had we been in the 
var from the beginning we also should now have been hovering on the brink of 
bankruptcy." 
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But Professor Seligman pushes his questioning further, He questions 
whether when the loans were made anyone in our*Government expected repayment. 
"The situation was so urgent and the crisis so profound that if the Allies had 
asked for gifts or contributions instead of loans they would have been given 
the funds just as readily.” 


Professor Seligman pronounced Mr. Hoover’s argument concerning “invis- 
ible items" (money in the possession of immigrants or emigrants, sums spent by 
tourists, profits on shipping, bankers’ commissions, insurance premiums, etc.) 
quite unsound, maintaining that economists universally recognize a distinction 
between “the balance of trade" and the “equilibrium of commerce”. These vari- 
ous invisible items which Mr, Hoover enumerates are already accounted for with 
respect to the debtor nations and do not represent any additional capacity to 
pay. “It remains true, therefore, despite Mr. Hoover’s statement, that the only 
vay in which a foreign debt of any magnitude can be paid is through an export- 
able surplus. This means *wo things: First, that there is a surplus of social 
income; second, that this take the form of exports." Professor Seligman agrees 
ensively with Mr. Hoover that European nations must take hold energetically of 
their internal problems, must stop waste and encourage thrift, but he maintains 
that this consideration in no way affects their capacity to pay their debt. 


Finally, Professor Seligman says "The debt cannot be paid, and if it 
could be paid it would harm us more than our debtors. As a matter not simply 
“of equity, but of good business, let us study the matter further. We must not 
harbor the delusion that we can any longer be sufficient unto curselves alone." 


"LESS GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS" 


An authorized interview with the Attorney General of the United States 
is featured in THE NATION’S BUSINESS for November, under the caption "Keeping 
Business out of Jail". The interview is concerned largely with the enforcement 
of the anti-trust laws and gives assurance to the business men that the Depart- 
ment of Justice is not going to send sleuths "snooping around into the highways 
and by-ways of commerce in search of wsil-meaning officers or members of trade 
sso¢iations who, from ignorance cf the law, may have fractured one of the many 
provisions of the well-known, but little understood, Sherman Anti-Trust Act." 
Mr, Daugherty is quoted directly as saying: "The Government could institute 
many more cases against business concerns and associations in order to test the 
question as to whether or not they are strictly complying with the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, but it would require such a force of men and take so much of 
the time of the courts that it would be impossible. The desirable thing to do 
is to bring such cases as cannot in good conscience be avoided and dispose of 
them as promptly as the clogged condition of the courts will permit, so that 
the law can be made plain and those who violate the law, thus made as plain as 
possible, will be compelled to take the consequences of their acts." 


CATHOLIC CCMMENT ON THE RATLROAD LABOR BOARD’S DECISION 


Commenting on the recent decision handed down by the Railroad Labor 
Board, including a statement of the B-ari’s opinion on the living wage issue, 
tic Department of Social Actiun of the National Catholic Welfare Council in 
its bulletin of October 31, says: "In making its decision, the Railrcad Labor 
Board has gone counter to Catholic social teaching. The Pastoral Letter of 
the American Hierarchy has a passage on the living wage which insists upon the 
right of a living wage, and points out the need of an adequate definition of 
the living waye and its realization in practice through whatever means are 
legitinate and effective. The Pastoral Letter includes in its definition more 
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liberal provisions than are found in the definition of the railroad employes. 
It says that ‘a living wage includes not merely- decent maintenance for the 
oresent, but also a reasonable provision for such future needs as sickness, 
invalidity, and old age.'" The bulletin of November 7 says further concerning 
the Board’s pronouncement: “The decision is the more serious because of the in- 
fluence the Railroad Labor Board has on public opinion and the official approv- 
gl it gives, as a governmental body, to what the Bishops’ Program of Social 
Reconstruction calls ‘pagan ethics of industry'". The closing passage of this 
veli-known Program is quoted as saying that "the employer has a right to get a 
reasonable living out of his business, but he has no right to interest on his 
investment until his employes have obtained at least living wages. This is 

tuman and Christian, in contrast to the purely commercial and pagan, ethics of 


industry." 
THa CHRISTIAN LABOR UNION MOVEMENT IN EUROPE 


The Christian Labor Union Movement has assumed a degree of internation- 
2l ixportance in Europe. Though the Christian trade unions in the various coune 
tries had established contacts prisr to the war, the first real international 
conference was held ut the Hague in 1920 end the second at Innsbruck, Austria, 


in June 1922. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN of the Methodist Federation for Social 
' for October, outlinss the history of the Christian trade union movement 
in Borone, and shows its closes relationship to the Roman Catholic Church because 
of it predominant Catholic membership, although it is not subject to Catholic 

eco:¢siaxtical control, nor limitation of membership to any special creed. 


The Bulletin presents the principles of the movement as set forth in 
‘ng fundamental Charter adopted at Innsbruck in 1922, by the Second Congress of 
the International Confederation of Christian Labor Unions. The Confederation 
defires the social order: “According to the Christian idea of the world and 
life, man is the centre of the social and economic organization. The laws of 
nmiture demand that the goods cf this earth be at the service of man and rest 


subject to him. Society ought therefore to be organized in svch a way as to 


‘ciel welfare, Such an order presupposes that everyone will perform manval 
ard intellectual labor, end that individval interests and the interests of sine 
gle grouvs will be subordinate to the general good." The Confederation rejects 
the unlimited individualism of capitalism and also the "annihilation of human 
rersonality which Socialism and Communism seek", It recognizes the right of 
private ownership, subject to consequent moral obligations. It declares that 
labnr is rot an article of merchandise subject entirely to the jaws of supply 
The Confederation holds that both capital and labor should share 
"Since capital in all its 


and demand. 
in procuction according to their real functions. 
forms... is only a passive factor in prediction, and since it is itself nothing 
bus the product of nature and labor, the possession of capital gives ro 

right ... t0 @ privileged position in the face of labor, the sole active factor 
in production. ... The contribution of labor te production is more worthy than 
that of cavitals; Jabor even the most humble, is always en act that presupposes 
the direction given to it by the sovl3; it is a human act, The mersgement of 
Production is in reality nothing but ... intellectux1 lebor, ... ard it is 
Clothed with a special function; to mansgement, therefore, ovght to be given a 
Position corresponding to this function." 


The I.C.C.L.U. advocates the carrying ovt of its ideals through the fore 
tation of bipartite covncils or guilds in each branch of production. And “until 


Qmmntes everyone the possibility cf acquiring the greatest possible moral and 
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to assure to all the defense 
to guerantee equitabl 


i i and wes ; is not affiliated with the Internationa 
r 


Trade Unions 9 socialist nor Comnunist Inteynationa’s. 

otes from the statement of a Socialist leader who explains thea 

are Opposed to the movement on the ground that it will divide 

ersfore be “an obstacle rather than a 

struggle of organized labor and on the whole a reactionary force." 

SOLIDARITY in its issue for April 15, 1922 appraises the movement 
oint of view of the I.W.W. and concludes that it is always on the 

reaction, involved in state politics and in the formation of a unired 

ainst Socialism on the par of Protestant and Catholic forces. 


"A CHRISTIAN DAILY" 


Me. Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of the NATION (New York) in the 
‘f November 8, nays his respects to the Christian Science Monitor by 
to it the above epithet. He enumerates a good many things in the way 
and advertisements which the Monitor will have nothing to do with and 
nol that it is certainly a Christian paper “if avoiding all mention of 
c‘ime, scandal, death, misery, and vice constitutes one." He hastens to add, 
nwever, that this title rests on firmer foundations. “It carries into its 
columns and into its editorials a truly Christian spirit, a desire to help, to 
benefit, end to improve." It lays no restrictions upon its correspondents. It 
is one of the few pspers in America that are not provincially American. “It 
keeps its news standards up and calls upon its readers to rise to them." Al- 
though a Christian Science paper, containing more or less religious propaganda, 
it is surprisingly free from proselytizing. 


The Mcnitor has a circulation of over 70,000 and it is growing so 
repi:ly thet it expects to reach 250,000 within two years; this in spite of the 
fect that its former splendid circulation was almost destroyed by the contro- 
versy in which its publishers became involved. The Monitor is owned by the 
trustees of the Christian Science Publishing Committee and its policy is gov- 

by the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston. 


Mr. Villard says of its editorial policy that it is making a superb 
on @ high plane for prohibition; it oprosed the recent railway injunc- 
the new tariff bill, "“Newberryism", the bonus, and, mildly, the ship sub- 
bill. I4 is in favor of naval disarmament and has characterized autocracy 


lynching Bills; it favors public control isit lines; it favors the grantee 
ing of amnesty to political prisorers. not uniformly aggressive in all 
these matters, but the ethical basis of its policy is evident. It is without 
the profit-emotive and beyond the lure cf dividends; it is seeking to perform an 
international mission. For these reasons it challenges the attention of those 
the are asking the question: "What is to be the newspaper of the future and how 
tén it be ept free from the commercis1 control which has so degraded the press 


of today?" 
EDUCATION WEEK, DECEMBER 3-9 


The week of December 3-9 has been designated “American Education Week", 
Rdio stations, motion picture houses, schools, clubs and all educational or- 
:sizations have been asked by the U. S. Bureau of Education to plan special 
Programs designed to arouse constructive interest in educational problems. 
Perhans the most important result of efforts of this kind is the bringing before 
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the public of needs that are usually overlooked or disregarded. Statements is- 
guad by the Bureau of Education indicate an urgent need for adequate school 
syildings. “In 1920 there were 21,462,133 children in the public schools. Re- 
gree from cities of over 8,000 population indicate that half the children in 
shase cities were housed in buildings ersctei more than 22 years ago. If this 
ig troe °f school buildings in the cities, it is safe to say that it is at 

jeast equally true for country schools. In cther words, from the data that the 
Bureau has been able to gather it is reasonable +o assume that at least half 

tag children in the country are housed in buildings nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury old. This means that at Jeast half the children are housed in buildings 
that have practically none of the educational facilities of a modern school 
plant, such as auditorium, gymn7sinm, shops, cooking rooms, etc. Furthermore, 
«hese buildings are not firevroof, since it has been found that only 5 per cent 
of the total number of buildings in cities of 8,000 and over are of fireproof 
construction.” Without considering the evils of part time and of overcrowding, 
this means that at Jeast 250,000 new classrooms are needed, costing not less 
ne $3,000,000,000. Large as this sum is, it is not one-seventh the amount 
spent in this country for luxuries in 1920 - $22,700,000,060. "Of this amount 
$1,000,000,000 was spent on candy, $800,000,000 or cigarettes, $750,000,000 on 
cerfumery and cosmetics, $50,000,000 on chewing gum, and $3,000,000,000 on lux- 
urious services." The amount expended on education during that year was 


$963,678,123. 


In order to finance improvements in the school system some students of 
educaticnal administration advocate the shift of the burden of school support 
from the local district where it now rests, to the county and state. The Bu- 
reau’s figures for the year 1920 show the following proportions of school 
revenues raised in the country as a wholes state, 16.8 per cent; county, 11.4 
var cent; Local district, 71.8 per cont. There are those who urge that the 
stace should contribute one-third or even one-half of the total amount. 


Satisfaction with our school system is challenged by illiteracy sta- 


tistics. According to Census reports: 


1910 1920 


Per cent of total population 

illiterate above 10 years of age . « « © © ToT « © 60 
Per cent of illiteracy among native 

white: of native parentage . . « « « © «© © © © Sol 20D 
Per cent of illiteracy among native whites 

Per cent of illiteracy among foreign 

Per cant of illiteracy among Negroes . ... . 30.4 ...+-+. 222.9 


These figures are based only upon the inquiry of the Census takers. "Persons 
who can write their names or a few words often consider themselves literate. 
Yany authorities have long thought that a test of ability to use the language 
in a practical way would reveal a much larger number of illiterates in this 
country. The late Secretary Lane estimated that perhaps 20 per cent of the 
citizenship were illiterate. A practical test administered to a million and a 
half soldiers in the war revealed, to the amazement of many, that 25 per cent 
of them could make no practical use of written English." 


A suggestion for educational activity during the period of unemployment 
Comes from Switzerland according to a report of the Bureau of Hducation: "On 
January 18, 1922, the Council of State of the Canton of Geneva inaugurated a 


= 
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series of educational courses for the unemployed. These courses are designed 
to give workmen practical instruction in their particular industry and furnish 
the opportunity for apprentices to continue training already begun." General 
educational, recreational and physical training courses are given. The report 
continues: "All unemployed of the Canton, men and women alike, whether receiv- 
ing financial assistance or not, are eligible for instruction. For all those 
under 20 years of age, who are drawing indemnities on account of unemployment, 
attendance at the courses is compulsory." 


Another problem that needs consideration during Education Week is the 
salary paid to the various grades of teachers and the relation between this 
salary and the cost of living. It is difficult to arrive at an average wage 
or even & median wage that will tell the story adequately because the range is 
so great and the distribution so uneven. The salaries of high school and pre- 
paratory school teachers are more nearly on a professional basis in the large 
cities. But the elementary school teachers are notoriously underpaid, "In 
1922 the Bureau of Education computed salary statistics for about 43 per cent 
of the rural-school teachers and for about 60 per cent of the urban teachers. 
It was found that in 19 states there were teachers in one-room rural schools 
receiving less than $300 per year. There were six states where teachers in the 
one-room rural schools received a median salary between $300 and $400, five 
states where the median salary was between $500 and $600, and six states where 
the median salary fell between $600 and $700. In only five states did the 
median salary exceed $1,000. .. . ‘The median salary for city elementary- 
school teachers is $1,524. In the group of cities from 2,500 to 10,000 popula- 
tion, the median salary is $1,097; in cities from 10,000 to 20,000 population, 
$1,241; in cities from 25,000 to 100,000 population $1,379; and in cities of 
100,000 or more population, $1,848." 


There are elso highly important related problems to be considered. 
Juvenile delinquency is coming more and more to be recognized as an educational 
problem. In this connection it has been suggested that all reformatory and 
perel institutions be placed under the direction of boards of education. This 
isa matter for careful study and investigation. 


The Bureau calls attention to the opportunities that lie before parent- 
teacher associations: "This organization brings parents and teachers together 
to study child life in regard to care and proper guidance in the home, in the 
schoo) and in the community. It eims to cooperate with educational institu- 
tiene intelligently; to work for public welfare with regard to health, morals, 
playground facilities, children’s courts, mother’s pensions, etc." In Califor- 
tie there are 1,1C0 such organizations with a membership of over 53,000 parents 
end teachers. The extension of this parent-teacher association movement is re- 
garded es an important civic task. 


“INDUSTRIAL UNREST — A WAY OUT" 


This is the title of the eighth pamphlet, just off the press, of the 
Christianity and Industry Series published by George H. Doran Company. It is 
Written by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree who is coming to be well-known in this country 
for his practical idealism with reference to industrial problems. The pamphlet 
has an introduction by Henry S. Dennison. Mr. Rowntree sets forth his indus- 
trial creed, an extraordinarily liberal statement which has added force because 
it is written by a successful and influential employer who speaks from the 
point of view not merely of theory but of demonstration. Mr. Rowntree’s indus- 
trial philosophy was set forth in the INFORMATION SERVICE for November 15, 1921. 
(The pamphlet is obtainable from Mr. Kirby Page, Editor of the Series, 311 


| 
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Division St., Hasbrouck Heights, N.J. Ten cents a copy.) 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


HARPERS, October. Francis Hackett — "Denmark, a Model Monarchy". 
Uniquely written article recording observations of Danish institutions and gove 
ernmental policies. "Denmark has standardized agricultural production and 
socialized agricultural existence. It has given the farmer his place in the 


Great Society." 


CENTURY, October. G. Stanley Hall — “Salvaging Civilization". Dis- 
cussion of the present trend of literature since the Armistice, as proving a 
downward trend in modern life, evaluating proposed remedies: religion educa- 
tion, eugenics, economic betterment, an altruistic international spirit, etc. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, November, Louwis Levine - "Communists and Plowshares". 
Another article on Russia by one who has recently spent eight months there for 
the Chicago Daily News. Considers the Soviet policy has resulted in destruc- 
tion so widespread as to make political or economic restoration impossible, 
"Whatever group or party comes into power in the near future will be able to 
maintain itself only by recognizing the tendercies of the Revolution and making 
room for their positive expression." Russia’s future for a long time to come 
is identified with the development of her agricvltural resources, --- Kenneth 
D, Miller — "Revolutionizing Religion in Evrope". An informing article by a 
Presbyterian minister who has specialized in the understanding of the Czecho- 
Slovaks. The article relates especially to Russia and Czechoslovakia and 
discusses the religious phase of reconstruction following the war. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR REVIEW, October. "Three-Shift System in the Iron 
and Steel Tndustry." A report of the International Labor Office undertaken in 
1920 at the request of the Taylor Society in the United States. --- Henri De 
Van - "Workers’ Education in Belgium". The author is General Secretary of the 
National Committee on Worker’s Education. He records the origin and organ- 
ization of the movement, its methods, equipment, publications and results. 


OUR WORLD, November. This magazine has become of very great imvortance 
to all interested in the betterment of international relations, The Current 
issue contains an article by Charles R. Crane — "Broken Pledges in the Near 
East", seeking to show that the portentous rise of the Turkish Nationalists is 
"due to their desperate campaign to make the Allies keep the promise made in 
the war and violated in the peace." --- Whitney Shepardson in “Austria’s Waking 
Nightmare" is the story of the collapse of Austria told by a keen observer. --- 
Frank Dilnot gives character sketches of "moulders of modern Britain," --- 
George W. Russell("A. B.") gives an impressive account of Russian initiative 
and enterprise particularly with reference to the cooperative movement. Sir 
Horace Plunkett and his associates "found the Irish farmers unorganized, each 
Working in isolation, buying his agricultural requirements separately, produc- 
ing alone, doing his own marketing, and a11 inefficiently as might be imagined 
when one knows the average area of an Irish holding is between twenty and thirty 
acres." Now a new form of organization of the rural community is springing up 
in Irelend which may very well in its perfecting be an inspiration to reformers 
in other countries where it is becoming so difficult to retain the countryman 
on the land," --- The French view of the war debt question is set forth by 
J, A. M. de Sanchez and the British view by Oswald Toynbee Falk, --- Dawson 
Richards discusses the economic factors, chiefly oil, which disturb relations 
between the United States and England. 
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INFORMATION SERVICE 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
105 EAST 22p STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tas following denominutions are actively cooperating in this Service: Baptist, 

Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Reformed 

Church in the United States. The Federal Council’s Commissions on International 

Justice and Goodwill and the Church and Race Relations are cooperating in the 
preparation of material in their respective fields. 


SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE RECENT ELECTIONS 


Although the elections on November 7 were marked by such complex and con- 
fused iseves as to make interpretation with reference to any one of them diffi- 
cult, certain facts can be recorded with a considerable measure of assurance. 


The results indicate clearly a reaction of the sort commonly called 
"liberal". The election of Smith in New York puts a man in the Governor’s 
chair who has been known as a pecpie’s man, a friend of social legislation 
endl a foe of repressive measures. The repeal of the "Lusk Laws", so obnoxious 
to libcorals, was @ part of the platform on which he made a phenomenal run. Mr. 
Pinchot, the governor elect of Pennsylvania, is well known for his progressive 
principles. Colorado will have in William E. Sweet a governor who campzigned 
ona relatively radical platform, including state construction of warehouses, 
non-orofit coonverative organizations, and the abolition of the state constabu- 
lary. North Dakota has elected Lynn J. Frazier, its recalled Non-Partisan 
league covernor, to the Senate. Brookhart, Keynon’s successor in Iowa, and 
Howell in Nebraska, are looked upon as strong reinforcements for the “Farm 
Bloc" in the Senate, which now becomes a most formidable alliance, holding, per- 
hance, toe balance of power in the new Congress. La Follette, always a stormy 
petrel, was overwhelmingly reelected. Minnesota has elected Dr. Henrik 
Shipstead, a St. Paul dentist, to the Senate on the Farmer-Labor ticket. His 
dsfeat of Senator Kellogg was one of the serssations of the election. The choice 
of Dr. Copeland in New York as successor to Senator Calder is chiefly signifi- 
taut as a rejection of the Tatter’s policies with reference presumably to the 
teriff, since Dr. Copeland is an unknown factor politically. The narrow margin 
by which ‘enator Lodge of Massachusetts is returned can only be regarded as re- 
cording «a marked defection in his constituency from the policies with which his 
fane has been associated. 


Prookhart and Shipstead made the Newberry case one of the issues of 
their camprign, although it is difficult to say how much part this played in 
the voting. The election of Woodbridge N. Ferris in Michigan, however, on a 
platform of “anti-Newberrvism" is on its face a condemnation of the senting of 
nator Newberry, which Senator Borah and others have undertaken to raise to 
2 proportions of a national scandal. Mr. Newberry had been convicted on 

crowing out of enormovs campaign expenditures in support of his sane 

but was subsequently absolved by a higher court on an interpretation of 
2 law which has been publicly justified by Secretary Hughes. His opponent is 
1 educator and former Michigan governor, with 2 tremendous personal following 
tho state, but his election over Senator Towassend, as the first Democratic 
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senator from Michigan since the Civil War, canshardly be exslained without 
seferends to this local issue on which he vigorously fought the present 
incumbent. 


It is difficult to draw any definits conclusions from the 
srenc +8 to the foreign policy of ths administration. The defeat 
' Montana by Burton Kendall Wheeler, a strong Wilson supvorter, might be 
as Significant. On the other hand, Senator Hitchcock of Nabe aska, 
ocratic leader of the Treaty fight, was defeated, and Ohio eleote 
ssman Fess, @ strong administration Republican, to succeed Senator Pomerene. 
Yoreover Senator Reed, who has long been an objoct of Mr. Wilson's disapproval, 


gas reelected in Missouri. 


The political trend revealed by the senatorial and gubernatorial elace 
was likewise reflected in the loss of a iarge number of seats in the 

The surprising overturns in New Hampshire and Rhede Island orobably 
2 relation to the prolonged textile strikes that have disturbed those 
in the past year. Mr. Gompers, it is reported from Washington, goes so 
to hail the elections generally as "a magnificent vindication of every 


ion made by the American Federation of Labor." 


"vet and dry" issue was by no means so clearly de 
strict enforcement have claimed. It was at first 
had voted down the Wright law, designed to give 

of a state statute, but later returns showed that t! 

The "wet" amendment in Ohio was decisely beaten. The re % there 
axly awaited by those opposed to sirict enforcement as an index of sen- 
Gjirougnout the country. Tne majority against the beer and wine amend- 
ver 167,000, is understood to be the largest dry vote ever recorded in 
This was perhaps the most significant of all the election results with 

to tne prohibition issue. The election of Edwards in New Jersey ona 

43 wet as the Atlantic Ocean" was a measvre of strong feeling, but 

indicate any considerable change cf sentiment. The Edwards vote was 
dly greatly increased by the fact tnet Senator Frelinghuysen is cone of 
ntral figures in the present regimes aegainst which the elections have dis- 
nationewide reaction. ‘ithe return of Governor Smith in New York in- 
sG much more than "wet" sentiment that it can hardly be regarded as 
iy Significant in this connection. The victory of the beer and wine 
in {itinors has less significance wnen it is remembered that the "dry" 
thas stute urged ail friends of strict enforcement to ignore it, as 
great imporiancs. The defeat of Uongressman Volstead, chairman of 

Judiciary Committse, is regarded as a severe loss by the prohibition 
but it appears that the clergyman elected in his place is anything but 

Indoubisdly other factors entered into the election in Minnesota. 


rejection on referendum of the Massachusetts motion pictures censore 
indicates a very definite reaction from the wave of vrotest which re- 
recently in the putting of a cénsorshin law on the statute books of New 
A very ardent campaign was waged by the moticn picture interests 
measure in woich appsars to have failed of public 
lurgely because of a desire to allow Mr. Will Hays to demonstrate 
can accomplish oa the betserment of pictures without legislative inter- 
In New York, Mr. Smith made thy repeal of the motion nicture law a 
his eee ani it is predicted tnat he will undorteke to secure this 
"esult. There is no way at this time of discovering the attitude of the New York 


fleciorate on question. 
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Generally speaking, the social consequences of the election are likely 
to be far-reaching. Only subsequent events wiitl enable the observer to disen- 
tangle the various issues and discover their relative importance. 


A PERMANENT COAL COMMISSION 


An argument for setting up a permanent Federal Commission for the coal 
industry was presented by Mr. John E. Orchard, Instructor of Economic Geography 
at Columbia University, in tne New York EVENING POST of November 9. Mr. Orchard 
cails for a permanent commission "charged with the reorganization of the coal 
industry and prepared at all times to furnish exact information on any question 
relating to it." This he considers would involve not so much the setting up of 
aiditional research as tne collating of material already made available by pub- 
lic agencies. "The Geological Survey collects data on coal deposits, on pro- 
duction, and on reserve stocks. The Bureau of Mines studies mining methods, 
accidents, safety methods, and the use of explosives. Tne Department of Com- 
werce is gathering a great quantity of valuable material on the coal industry 

and coal trade of other countries. The Department of Labor collects labor 
statistics. The permanent commission would be largely a coordinating body to 
bring together data already collected.” It would therefore not be necessary 

for the Government to expend annually $200,000 (the sum appropriated this year 
for the work of tne present commission), although Mr. Orchard contends that if 
thea work did cost this amount the expenditure would be quite justifiable, so 
great are the costs to the nation of a strike like that through which we have 


just passed, 


Supporting his argument, Mr. Orchard makes extensive reference to the 
practice of the Gsrman Government in this connection. "About three years ago a 
fohlenrat or coal parliament was organized. It is composed of representatives 
of the mine laborers, the mine operators, the large consumers, the small con- 
sumers, the coal merchants, and the Government. Before it fcr approval must 
come all legislation and agreements that affect in any way the coal industry. 
fhen the Westphalian Coal Syndicate, the marketing combine for Germany’s great- 
est field, renewed its articles of organization in March, 1922, the agreement 
had to be approved by the parliament." 


The Kohlenrat is in effect not merely a fact-finding agency, but a gov- 
erning body for the coal industry. Mr. Orchard does not advocate giving admin- 
istrative powers to the commission, but believes that so far as investigation 
is concerned the United Staies would do well to take a leaf from the German 
book. 


THE FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


An important pamphlet "Pacemakers in Farmers’ Cooperation" has been 
prepared by Mr. Benson Y. Landis, formerly connected with the Committee on 
Social and Religious Surveys, New York. It is a very careful study, with a 
foreword by Warren H. Wilson. well known authority on rural life. In this 
foreword Mr. Wilson says that “practically all the workers on behalf of an 
ideal country life are advocates of the organization of country people in co- 
Operatives for buying, selling, credit, manufacture and production. That is, 
better business, thus defined, is regarded as essential to better living." 

This is because farming must be recognized as a "deficit occupation"; because 
cooperative distribution is believed to be the cure for the "disguised pauper- 
ism" which prevails in agricultural communities; and because cooperation offers 
&means of checking the present tendency toward the concentration of agricul- 
tural holdings in the hands of absentee owners. 
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The author describes the recent development of the movement for agri- 
cultural cooperation in this country, which began its upward swing about 1890. 
It is @ revolt from such a situation as obtained in New Jersey, for example, 
ghen milk which sold at 21 cents a quart yielded the producer 54 cents; or in 
California, where in 1921 the farmers sold for 6 and 7 cents a pound, prunes 
ghich retailed in Chicago at 40 cents. 


The figures cited on eminent authority, showing the return on agricul- 
tural investment and labor are significant. "Detailed analysis of farm incomes 
sade by the Department of Agriculture of 8,712 farms in twenty-eight represen- 
tative districts in the United States (and this analysis was continued for a 
period of years on many of these farms) shows that out of the total farm income, 
after paying 5 per cent on the investment and labor at minimum wages to the 
members of the farmers’ family who actually performed farm labor with him, the 
farasr had left on an average less than $500 to pay for his own work and man- 
agerial ability for the year." It is estimated that in the corn belt during 
1921 the farmers received about five cents an hour for their long hours of work. 


Local cooperatives organized in 1920 by county farm bureaus and county 
agricultural agents in the northern and western states, numbering 1,988, did a 
business of $40,000,000. This meant a saving for the farmers’ concerns of 
nearly $3,000,000. Between 1915 and 1920 the business done by associations 
vhich the county agents in these states helped to organize increased from less 
than $4,000,000 to more than $375,000,000, In Kansas there are 640 locals of 
the State Branch of the Farmers’ Union which run elevators, stores and other 
enterprises, They did in 1919 a business of $150,000,000. All the coopera- 
tives in Nebraska did a business of $1,000,000 in 1920. These figures, which 
are supplemented by much more detailed information in the treatise, are indic- 
ative of the growth and virility of the movement. ‘the author gives individual 
accounts of the origin and growth of a number of cooperative enterprises. It 
vill probably surprise most people to know that the Federal census for 1920 
shows that 7.9 per cent of the farms in the United States, in number 511,383, 
vere engaged in cooperative marketing of farm products during the previous 
year; in Minnesota the percentage engaged in cooperative selling was 43.9 per 
cent, for South Dakota 27.1, for Nebraska 26.2, Wisconsin 22.6, North Dakota 
22.4, California 21.9, Kansas 20.4, Iowa 20.3. The number of farms reporting 
cooperative buying during the year 1919 was 329,449, or 5.1 per cent of the 
total in the country. The percentage for Nebraska was 22, Kansas 19.6, South 
lakota 18.4, Minnesota 16.6, North Dakota 16.2, Iowa 15.2. 


Mr. Landis quotes Bernard M, Baruch as saying “The theory of my recom- 
usndations is that, in the marketing of his products, the producer must be 
placed on a footing of equal opportunity with the buyer." This has been one of 
the goals of the cooperative movement. It has in some cases eliminated middle- 
tn, but the trend of the movement has not been to wreck privately owned agen- 
ties, but to "take over the work of the country handler or dealer in the sell- 
ing precess, and then, through federation of local cooperatives, the work of 
the broker, wholesaler, and speculator. The ideal of the grain growers, for 
instance, is to supplant the broker and to sell to the miller and exporter. It 
ishardly possible that any of the farmers’ organizations will attempt to build 
u distributing agencies farther along the road to the ultimate consumer." 


As to the future of the movement, Mr. Landis finds it difficult to fore- 
‘ast, but suggests “there may be truth in the prediction that this peaceful ag- 
ticultural revolution now going on in American agriculture will bring results as 
far-reaching as those of the industrial revolution which began in England in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century and inaugurated our present economic life." 
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. 
‘This pamphlet may be secured from the author, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 15 


& copy.) 


RAMSAY MACDONALD’S ADVICE TO BRITISH LABOR 


tinuing his series on The Outlook for Trade Unionism, Ramsay Mac- 
itor of the SOCIALIST REVIEW (London), in the November number of that 
fers very definite counsel to the labor movement. Certain passages 
are s9 concise and illuminating as to warrant their quotation in full: "The 

asm policy of? Trade Unionism should be to make a beginning in industrial con- 
trol and to form a union with the managerial and technical staffs. It must 
abandon all ideas of limitation of production and all thoughts of being merely 
anti-capitalist. It has hitherto been moved by the fear that was only too well 
isunded, that capitalist interest lay in wait to exploit and turn to their own 
7ains any whole-hearted efforts of Labour to increase production and make ine 
justey thoroughly efficient and economical; and it has also been justified in 
recording with hostile suspicion all those Amsrican proposals for scientific 
oavagemen® devised from the capitalist point of view on the assumption that 

bour was nothing but a commodity or a mechanical part in the machinery of 


production. 
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"But there are two ways of meeting this development. One is to oppose 

‘t ond thereby to leave the control of capitalism unchallenged whilst bringing 
‘+ to a deadinck and engaging in periodical conflicts which will alienate pub- 
ic opinion becauts the capitalist case will appear to be so reasonable and, 
43 2. ;urely industrial argument, will have so much truth in it. I see no hope 
of *his line of defense being successful in the end. It leads nowhere, and 
‘s, in reality, a policy of standing still or of disputing a narrow piece of 
turd held territory, ard not a policy of advance. It is static and not dyna- 
nic. The other way is to accept the inevitable changes, face the economic 
fnctcs, join in improvements in production, but gain control of the system. 
labo. r vould thus change its grounds; from being watchful, suspicious and pro- 
ecting, it would become authoritative and initiating. It would move from the 
nosition of one who beheld change as something that was unwelcome ~ one whe 
lived 2 past generaticn and was out of touch with the present — and take up 

of one who welcomed progress whilst recognizing its dangers, and who, 
therefore, set about controlling the changes so that their benefits wore 
reaped and their injuries avoided." 


Mr. MacDonald sees the immediats necessity for the development of 
‘orkshop committees charged with managerial responsibility." He does not 

cars how these committees come into existence; they may be organized in some 
industries from the bottom and in others they may be the result of building 
comvard on the part of a district or national organization. In any case trade 
ni0n executives should be devising ways of bringing labor into a position 

were it will have a voice in determining industrial policy. © 


Mr. MacDonald believes that ideas have a tremendous potency; once the 
right ideas are introduced "changes in property will follow automatically and 
‘ho full machinery for working will come as by a natural law such as determined 
that grasping animals would develop a thumb which could be used in opposition 

‘) the fingers." He adds that certain kinds of property, such as minerals and 
railways, should be nationalized at once, but that factory machinery should be 
m“tionnlized is not so obvious. As regards the whole of industry, when the 
reblem of control is settled the problem of ownership will become “ripe for 
treatment", 
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THE APPEAL TO REASON SUSPENDS PUBLICATION 


jhe New York WORLU for November 12 comments editorially on the suspen- 
ea: 


uUblication on Novembsr of The Apvpsal son, Socialist 


iblishsd in Girard, Kansas: “When the Anovea: susvended there wore more 
‘andqidutes in the northarn oalt of ths Misstssioni Valley than it would 
+0 Llocete tnroughout the whols United States when the vaver 


led or wnen Kuzene Debs was its or fo site alone the insurgent 


who a in the Sene&te or wera Ccendidate is to explain where the 
following may neve gone. Brookhart from Iowa and Frazier from North 
fighting to join La Folietve, Norris: add and Boreh already at 
For all practical purvoses the World thinks “the Middle Western 
‘Ss are now the Left Wing af the Republican Party. The Appeal can make 
with a clear couscience. It has handed aie torch elong." 


OF THE RURAL CHILD 


Speaking a% the iifth annual conference of the American Country Life As- 
6 held 2% Columbia University, New York, on November 10 and 11, Profes- 
Brim of Cornel! University discussed the hermful social effects of 

i2u20n of the country child. "The final result of it all is one of the 
piono0us moral Clenvages within tha nation. Though far iess recognized, 
wide aud deen a3 any class distinction and it is more extensive and 
han any race Givision. And in it ail tho rural child suffers most. 
.Gd the medium through which an education most effectively comes." 


GOVERNOR BAXTER ON "NAVY DAY" 


G vernor Percival P. Baxter of Maine, when asked to endorse the plan 
Day On Octobsr 27, which was promoted by the Navy Devartment of the 
+, declined to do so. He exvoressad admiration for the navy, but added 
‘Onsidered it unnecessary and unwise to bring the navy into prominence 
tithin a yoar after the Washington Conference, called for the purpose of limite 
Mc navel armaments. "What will the world think of the United States", he 
wked, "if, in the face of our binding promises, preparations for naval expan- 
“ion are made? If every nation holds a "Navy Day" the great principles of the 
‘isaruament Conference of 1921 will soon be forgotten." 


Jaturday, November 18, 1922 
OCCUPATION 
Me. Adoiph Lewisohn, President of the National Committes on Prisons and 
2riso1 Labor, writes in a constructive and suggestive way in a letter to the 
jovk TIMES for November 12, concerning the need of concerted action on the 
life ts 
4 
for th3 prison workers. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENT FRIENDSHIP 
The NEW YORK TIMES of November 14 carried a summary report of the In- 
sernational Student Friendship Fund which was en outgrowth of action taken in 
1920 by the General Committee of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

Under the leadership of Mr. John R. Mott, the latter organization initiated a 
relief fund for distribution throughout Evropean countries where the plight of 
students was found to be as distressing as that of those groups who are classed 
ac refugees. Self-help rather that charity has been the prevailing watchword 
and hundreds of young persons have made heroic efforts to continue their study 
vith the timely help of the Friendship Fund. The most recent aid was that 

given the victims of the Smyrna disaster for whom the New York office at 347 
Yadison Avenus immediately wired funds. 


Of interest at this time also is the report issued by the groups which 
traveied through Europe under the auspices of the same organization during the 
past summer as friendly messengers. The contacts made in Germany, Czechoslo- 
yatia, Austria, Poland, Hungary, France and England by these Americen students 
nave already opened the way for greater results in the field of international 
student relief and for a deeper understanding on the part of these student 
leaders in America of the international issues which in part are theirs to face. 


The following facts are given at the conclusion of this report. 
1. Europe is worse off economically than a year ago. 
2. In Germany and Austria there will be greater suffering and social 
disorder ond possibly revolution unless some miracle stays the economic dis- 
integration. 

3. Europe is heading towards another war and desperately needs ail the 
influence and help America can give. 

4, There is less idealism than a year ago, — less faith and hope and 
much more of despair and disappointment. 

5. All this is only to be salvaged if the forces of the spirit and the 
power of Christian goodwill can be made effective. The future rests vith God 
and those who believe in Him sincerely enough to really try Christian ideals. 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CONVENTION 


The Department of Christian Social Service of the Episcopal Church has 
published e pamphlet containing a number of interesting documents which were a 
part of the proceedings of the General Convention of the Episcopal Church re- 
cently held in Portland, Oregon. The pamphlet contains the resolutions on in- 
dustrial and international peace adopted by the convention, the notable sermon 
by Bishop Lines (from which an excerpt was quoted in the INFORMATION SERVICE 

of October 7) an address on Social Service and The Christian Conscience by 

Rev, Russell W. Bowie of Richmond, Virginia; Miss Mary Van Kleeck’s address on 
the Moral Challenge of Industry the report to the Department of Christian 

Social Service from an industrial conference discussion group of clergymen and 
laymen which met in connection with the convention and the Pastoral Letter of 
the House of Bishops. A paragraph from Miss Van Kleeck’s address reads as 
follows: "Let no one believe that this is a call to the Church to busy itself 
with the affairs of the market place and to neglect the Gospel, or worship, or 
th missionary enterprise. The Church which can transform the present indus- 
‘rial order through the consecration of its members in all their relationships 
Vill be the Church most reverent in worship, most imbued with the spirit of the 
Gospel, strongest in devotion to the inner spiritual life." Dr. Bowie’s appeal 
for the development of a social conscience within the church ended with a call 
for more definite participation on the part of the Episcopal Church in the 
federation movement among the Protestant churches. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
105 EAST 22p STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The following denominations are actively cooperating in this Service: Baptist, 
Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Reformed 
Church in the United States, The Federal Council's Commissions on International 
Justice and Goodwill and the Church and Race Relations are cooperating in the 

preparation of material in their respective fields. 


BOOK REVIEW NUMBER 


PROGRESS AND SCIENCE, by Robert Shafer. New Haven, Yule University Press, 
1922. $2.50 


"Essays in Criticism", the author calls this book, and probably no 
mre pretentious nor formidable bit of recent critical writing can be found in 
two hundred and fifty pages. The author is out to overthrow the whole concept 
of social progress as it prevails in the world today and he selects the most 
noted theorists for his antagonists. From John Dewey to H. G. Wells he sets at 
nought the interpretations and the forecasts of all social optimists, whom he 
classes as meliorists. To them he opposes the proposition that “the dogma of 
social progress is a mischief-making force which increases none of the values 
of life; instead, it distracts us from life's realities to send us chasing an 
ignis fatuus." 


Mr. Shafer makes more headway with his thesis by finding the most vul- 
nerable spot for his first attack. He has selected Mr. F. S. Marvin's "The 
Living Past" and "The Century of Hope" as illustrative of the doctrine of pro- 
gress through science. There is no more mistaken idea than that held by ama- 
teur students of science who regard evolution as a controlling purposive force 
which, quite independently of human effort or intention, preserves certain 
velues and achieves certain destinies in the life of the world. By laying the 
ghost - a merry ghost, to be sure — of inevitable progress, the author has put 
us ell in his debt. He presents an array of facts which themselves challenge 
the assumption that science has uniformly enriched life. But he goes further, 
and declares that the kind of society desired by the meliorists of today “from 
its very nature would be soft, spineless and poor. I+ would be poor both 
Spirituelly and materially; with easy-going nonchalance it would neither penal- 
ise the slothful nor reward the industrious. It would be completely indiscrim- 
inste in all its judgments, the ooze of fraternal sentiment blurring every out- 
line and swiftly unmaking painfully built-up standards of character. Indeed 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that relapse to savagery would be 
swift and complete." 


If the author shows a rather meager appreciation of idealistic labor 
movements — as witness his treatment of Mr. G.D.H. Cole's writings on Guild 
‘ecialism - he demonstrates his fidelity to the critical spirit by paying his 
respects likewise to war-bred intolerance and insolent nationalism. Mr. 
Tammey’s "An Acquistive Society" he regards as setting forth an undeniably 
vholesome ideal - but its feasibility is another question. With Mr. Wells? 
frotheos s cf progress in the "Outline of History" and his confident prescrip- 
tion of a cempaign of education in "The Salvaging of Civilization", he has no 
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patience. In John Dewey’s "Democracy and Education” and the gospel of the 
"schools of tomorrow", Gary systems and vocationalized colleges, he finds a fa- 
tal defect in that only the great majority are provided for — there is no pro- 
yision for the training of leaders. Their goal would be a stratified, indus- 
trialized world, At all idealistic programs for world progress through educa- 
sion he hurls the results of the army intelligence tests: “that 45 per cent of 
‘ur whole population can never develop intellectual capacity beyond that of a 
normal twelve-year-old child, and that another 25 per cent are condemned to 
nover between the mental ages of thirteen and fourteen. And these two classes 
alone make up 70 per cent of our population." Hence he concludes, ths colleges 
"exist primarily for tne sake of the intellectually best in each generation." 


Toward the close of his book the author draws to himself more congenial 
snicits. Through a long chapter he fellowships with Henry Adams; another he 
devotes to Walter Pater. With the former he reaches the conclusion, for which 
he adduces supporting scientific testimony, that “any scientific human history 
mst be constructed on the hypothesis that man’s development is the record of 
the progressive degradation of vital energy." The universe is slowly running 
down. The author values Walter Pater because of his appreciation of assthetic 
culture as an individual possession and product. In fact the author’s profound 
individualism is the key to an understanding of his book. He sees everywhsre 
in the modern world an emphasis upon collective aspiration and social ends. 

Hs wants more attention to the individual, more culture, more discipline. 


Yet his critical spirit remains with him tq the end. He finally re- 
jects, though more tenderly than in the case of the writers considered earlier, 
the ultimate pessimistic conclusions of Adams and the nicely balanced aestheti- 
cism of Pater. So he comes to his own conclusions, stated with a disappointing 
tentativeness and want of elaboration. Inevitably he ends in dualism. Our mer- 
al nature, the fact that "we do at least indefectibly love the right, love jus- 
tice, love beauty, strive for keenress of apprehension and of insight", drives 
us te the conviction that we are “actually in contact with two different worlds 
which are to us equally real. The outer world is the stimulus whereby we become 
emire of the inner world, in terms of which again we interpret the outer world. 
fis thus occupy, aS it were, & mediate position between the two, partaking of the 
nature of both." Thus by a leng critical process Mr. Shafer arrives, where many 
hive arrived before him, in that haven of refuge sought by lonely souls. He 
finds his solace in an individualistic religious experience the conception of 
thich is fundamental to his argument. In his opening chapter he repudiates the 
identification of Christianity witn the passion for social redemption. "Relig- 
ion is a condition of the inward man — an inner, personal experience in which 
the individual finds new life in tha consciousness of the grace and the father- 
hood of nis God, and in the assurance thereby given him of the éternal peace 
which passeth understanding. This means that essentially religion is not a 
social activity at all, and that, moreover, the very entrance-way to religion 
is @ deep conviction of the relative emptiness of the mutable things of the out- 
vard world.” If Mr. Shafer is right, of course the modern enthusiasm in the 
Christian church for the "Kingdom of God" is quite mistaken. To one who takes 
the opposite view, it seems exceedingly strange that a keen critic who makes 
‘is way boldly through a mass of misapprehensions and calls upon his readers to 
face realities, should find his own ultimate satisfaction in the contemplation 
of an unseen realm in which his own world of science can have no part. F.E.J. 


THE SOCIAL TREND, by Edward A. Ross. New York, Century Co., 1922. $1.75 


Turning from such a critical treatise as Mr. Shafer’s "Progress and 
Science" to Professor Ross’ little book, "The Social Trend", one feels that he 
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43 pean set down hard upon the ground. Profegsor Ross is himself an astuta 


sritic, 2 diagnostician, but he impresses one 43 more interested in facts and 
situations «han in social theory. The present volume: not entirely new; it 
‘acludss reprints of certain magazine articles, Some of the chapters are real- 
ly very brief notes, yet they are all pertinent and helpful to his discussion. 


The author discusses first "the menace of migratins peoples” and pre- 
snt3 Sobaring account of the of thse infusion of foreign populations 


ong peoples with a relatively high living standard. He hails the phenomenon 

‘"adeptive focuniity, or a birthrate accommodate’ to the economic outlook for 

a next generation” as a hopeful tendency vet one fraught with a great danger 
is un infiux of the “surplus juiaticn begotten by other peoples 


sa multiply without taking thought for the rrow." Professor Ross laments 

3 common uss of the term “race suicide" which he himself coined twenty years 
make it apply to “every form of prudence in the matter of family". He 

nas scant sympathy for the attempt to place religious barriers in the way of 

no intelligent limitation of offspring. He invites all who are thus inclined 

<2 aprly the test of arithmetic and see that if cur women were to follow such 


t 


exnors+etions as the Kniser gave to the women of Prussia, then “by the erd of 
entury she United States would contain more people than ali Europe dces 
ay"; that if for tho next seventy-cight years they should have children at 
e prasent rate of the Spaniards, Portuguese and Italians, then "the year 
2000 A. D. would see the population of our country more than 500,000,000." He 
onsiders that ons reason for the opposition to such schemes of international 
organization as the League of Nations is the unwillingness to submit immigration 
to international control. 


Folk depletion, a phenomenon which the author has treated elsewhere, 
ig discussed at some length. This, rather than folk degeneration, the author 
beli.ves to be the cause of the very evident decay of community life in the ru- 
ral sections of Amarica. In these communities one finds people who are quite 
like those in more progressive communities, lacking only “the presence of a 
rtain small minority who set strict standards of private conduct, family 
life, and child upbringing, and persuade the majority that looser standards 
eal practises are ‘low'", He gives several remedial suggestions: the develope 
nent of more satisfying opportunities at home so that the young people from the 
siiller ccmmunities will not wish to migrate; traveling sxhibits, demonstration 
faras, etc., to lift the economic plane of the community; rural pastors trained 
ior their work; an educational policy more largely under the control of the 
State; an expansion of the recreative, social and civic services of the school; 
adevelopment of higher professional standards among teachers; better educa- 
tivnal equipment; an adaptation of the curriculum to the needs of rural life; 
nore organization among farmers for purposes of rural betterment, greater so- 
tial satisfaction and the development of leadership. 


The passing of the frontier which has been the maker of political de- 
wWocracy, the author considers, removed one of the greatest barriers to the suc- 
tess of the labor movement. The restless and adventurous spirits who could 
formerly go West must now remain and work out their salvation within their 
industrial environment. And whereas the free life of the prairie bred the "go 
it alone" spirit, the "mill, railroad and department store teach hierarchy and 
obedience," 


The author reveals much sympathy with the protest against a "man-made 
World." Hs believes that women should associate themselves together to develop 
their own political and social ideals and that thus they will be in a better 

position to make a distinctive contribution to modern life. He calls attention 
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to the fact that “three girls graduate from high school to every two boys and 
nearly two-fifths of the college students and of the June crop of bachelors 
are young women, that four-fifths of the teachers are women", and that women 
are going increasingly into the professions. He concludes from available fig- 
ures, however, that the percentage of women who marry has been increasing. He 
revarks that the continuance of the race demands that at least three-fourths of 
the women shall become mothers and reflects upon the possible racial effect of 
the rejection of marriage by one woman in a dozen. Will this process of selec- 
tion make the female sex mors feminine in its instincts and will it have any 
corresponding effect upon the male progeny? 


In the chapters on philanthropy, prohibition, freedom of communication 
and war, the author udds interesting and worth while comments to the vast emount 
that has been written in recent years on these subjects. His brief notes on 
the legal profession contain 2 strong anneal for higher professional standards 
and should be taken seriousty by lawyers who make high professions of ethical 
cractice. He counts heavily on the development of the “conscience of the ex- 
cert" and on the laboratory spirit which may now be found “in many groups of 
social servants, such as physicians, psychiatrists, criminologists, statisti- 
cians, Ssanitarians, charity agents, social workers, factory inspectors, and 
probation officers, The lawvers and the preashers have scarcely caught it, 
but in the school of jovrnalism with ‘Accuracy elways' a wall motto and a daily 
prayer the students are getting it." 


Professor Ross adds his testimony in support of the now growing convic- 
tion that there is "no legitimate business or profession that is not affected 
vith a public interest, and should not be required to square itself with the 
ascertained social welfare." The next social service, he insists, is "to fight 
the anti-social tendency of the combat regime." He deplores “swat-the-fly" and 
"clean-up" movements when they tend merely to divert attention from fundamen- 
tals. One very constructive proposal contained in the book and well defended 
is that for a legal “dismissal wage" similar to the "compensation for distur- 
bance" allowed in some countries for an evicted tenant. This he thinks will 
greatly diminish labor turnover. He believes that this responsibility should 

be borne by industry even in case of incompetency arising from accident until 

w have accident, sickness, and old age insurance. F.E.J. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN EUROPE, by Dr. L. Haden Guest. New York, George H. 
Doran Co., 1922. $4.50 


One of the most stimulating and informing books concerning Europe that 
have recently appeared is this volume by Dr. Guest who was secretary of the 
Commission representing the British Labor delegation from England which went to 
Russia in 1920 and who later supplemented his studies made at that time in Rus- 
sia by a visit to the other countries of central and eastern Europe. He is a 

man of liberal mind and has had opportunity for wide observation. After read- 
ing his book one is certain that the cless war is not going to be merely a game 
between Labor and Capital. I+ is more likely to be a game in which Capital, 
labor, the Farmer and sometimes, as in Italy, an organized middle class will 

all have a part. Labor and Capital are not the only economic groups claiming 

the right +0 become class conscious. The organized farmers of eastern Europe 
have already accomplished more in economic change than have the class conscious 
labor groups in the same region. Neither is nationalism altogether to disappear 
43 an organizing principle and motivating force in the thoughts of men. It is 
Prominent even in the Russian mind at the present time. ; 


The farmer is playing a very distinct part in the social change now 
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going on in Europe and he is following courses dictated by what he considers to 
be his own welfare. He is not following the lines marked out for him by Social- 
igt vhilnsophy and in most cases his class-consciousness is separate from that 
~( the labor grouns. The Green International is a separate movement from the 
ped International. The former roots in the country; the latter roots in the 
city. One believes in private property; the other does not. One comes out of 
the farmy the other comas ovt of the factory. They are on opposite sides of a 
losd of wheat. One will promote the producers’ cooperatives; the other will 
omomote the consumers’ cooperatives. Only in extreme cases will they join to- 
gether. Tney are more apt to represent the opposite sides of a new social 
cleavage. Dr. Guest says, "The fact that the lend legislation is taking the 

f-rm of peasant proprietorship instead of nationalization may be deplored by 
§-cialists, but it is a present fact of European history that the movement of 
peasant ownership is going on all cver Burope. 


Acein he says, “In towns and industrial areas democracy is more and 
more tending to express itself throveh the formula of Socialism....,In the coune- 
try the democracy expresses itself throvch the Peasant Party (and there are 
nearly 28 many sub-divisions of this varty as there are of Socialists) who 

while zenerally willing to ascent to socialization or municivalization in towns 
or coci2l control of industry are practically universal in favor of ~sasant oro- 
grietorship of the land and free trading in commodities.... 


"Rolgaria in Merch, 1921, was the typical peasant Government of Europes 
its Premier, M. Stambolisky, is a peasant and the members of the Cabinet are 
peasants." 


Dr. Guest points out that in spite of the disvarity in numbers between 
"rea" Russia and "green" Bulgaria "if one compares the total peasant population 
of Evrope with the total industria!, then it is the peasants who have the numer- 
ical adventace." He further says, "Bulgaria indeed shows clearly what is com- 
ing to be recognized more and more el? over Evrope that future politics denend 
on an agreement (or a fight in lieu of agreement) between town and country." 


The book is well vorthyv of attention since it is an attemnt to review 
he ecthoal secial movements which are taking place in #11 the countries of Cen- 
trad and Eastern Eurone and to see the rastities back of the propnaganda of the 
various social parties. A. &. H. 


Yonkers, Worid Book Company, 1922. $2.16. 


KDUCATION, by David Snedden. 


f+ is one of the good signs of the times that so much attention is be- 
ing given to the real purpose of the sc“ool, nemely, the development of moral 

tharacter. Ne, Snedden makes a strone plea for improvement in this direction. 
fe points out that while this goal is accepted by Jeaders, difficulties arise 

when the attemot is made to “define specific objectives", But unless these are 

orogress must be slow. His book contributes materially to helping 

zressive reachers see more clearly what the objectives are in civic educat on 

ani also to find methods of determining objectives. By objentives is meant the 

sore immediate aim; the ideal or uitimate end of education is necessarily a fly- 
ing goal. 


The author is at pains to delimit his field, a very necessary step in 
days. Within social education be distinguishes “three jarzge divisions: 
(1) that which fits the individual primarily for good membership in famiiy and 
1 -politrcal associate groups — moral edusatic:; (b) that which fits for men- 


in political and ail other federate groups civic education; and 
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) that which fits for religious relationships with diety - religious educa- 
on." Whether the last is at all adequate may be questioned. His book deals 
th the second division alone. Dr. Snedden does a service not only in drawing 
te 


ntion to the objectives in civic education, but in showing that education 


3.2 social procsss, ani also for his corrsction of the exaggerated emphasis 
often put upon the school as the only educational agency. He raises questions 
ch challenge thought as to just what attitudes have been produced and are 
being produced by *the school and which stimulate scientific inquiry to discover 
‘ust what specific rasults come from given procedure in school. His method of 


jiscovering objectives is to study individuals and "case groups", and by de- 
soribing and measuring accurately the "shortages of civic virtue", (not in gen- 


sral terms such as "bad" or "good", but specifically) +o build up clearly de- 
fined mathods for correcting these shortcomings. 


The book is stimulating and thought-provoking especially to teachers 
zranaer and high school grades. It is somewhat repetitious and inconsequen- 
a1 in places. Perhaps this is due in part to the immaturity of the project 

tho Like many modern books it abounds in questions not intended for immed- 


3 answer. It is a book no one interested in civic education can ignore. 
W. M. 


A. J. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM, by Robert E. Smith. New York, Revell, $1.25 


This book contains many bold and fearless exhortations to justice and 

Christian goodwill between the races. The author asserts that although our 

declaration of principles in Connection with the European War were the “highest 

eva _— forth by a nation engaged in war", the ruthless trampling under feet 

es6¢ o-rinciples in the homeland "condemns us to glaring inconsistency be- 

scrutinizing world and check-mates greatly these principles". He cone 

demas mobs and their desds and makes some constructive suggestions for their 
sigation. His summary of Negro progress, taken iargely from the Negro Year- 

ca. clited by M. N. Work, is worth review. He recognizes that “the Negro 

fas Many just grievances which deman! redress ani wo must hasten to help"; he 

is oUNsquivocal for racial cooperation. He outlines the following ways in which 

tho whice race should help the Negro: by showing sympathy in his struggles; 

insat papi Opsortunity; protection which the strong should offer 

-h3 wouks sober thought and right spirit toward his problems; and justice in 

the courts. 


an 


2% is rather strange, however, that with all his advocecy of Christian 
oviacioies he still clings to the doctrine of the inferiority of? the Negro, and 
PAs in bis pronouncemants about "white supremacy". The book is significant, 


mach because of the now information it gives or the valve of its style 
it traauieet. but mainly because it illustrates the growing power of coun- 
sciLousaess in the "white South". G. E. H. 
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SPECIAL RACE RELATIONS NUMBER 


DAYTON, OHIO, MAKES RACE RELATIONS SURVEY 


A joint interracial committee representing twenty church and social 
agencies led by the Dayton Bureau of Community Service has carried out a piece 
of statesmanlike work in meking a study of Negro life in that community. The 
eterinl is being compiled und put into a general summary. They have allowed 
the use here of the following preliminary statement: 


"In addition to a study of housing, health, recreation, wages, unemploy- 
ent, delinquents, labor turnover, and retardation of school children, about 900 
feaily schedules were secvred. These schedules are now being tabulated and the 

informaztion will be available in the near future. 


"The survey indicates that approximately 85% of the Negroes of Dayton 
came from the five States of Ohio, Kentucky, Georgia, Tennessee, and 4labama. 
Tho survey also discloses the fact that appreximately 64% have lived in she city 
five years or longer; 22.7% have lived in the city fifteen years or longer. 


"4 preliminary study indicates that 312 families are paying an averages 
rental per momth of $18.62. Lass than 8% cf the families pay $30.00 or more. 
32% of the families either own or are buying their homes. 


"The returns indicate that 78% of the Negroes carry insurance, 61.2% 
ars members of the church, and 14.9% are members of some lodge. 67% are commen 
laborers, housewives, housekeepers, or engaged in domestic work. 


"A permanent committee, representing all of the church and social agen- 
ties whose work uffects in any way the Negro life of the city, will be formed." 


HENRY FORD ON THE RACE QUESTION 


In the DEARBORN INDEPENDENT of October 21, Mr. Ford delivered himself 
in characteristic fashion on the race question. After pointing out that some 
people are only now discovering that there is a race question in this country, 
«nd that there are agitators who are taking it up for the sake of personal ad- 
vantage, he recognizes the rising race consciousness of Negroes, but, unlike 

many writers, he does not view it with alarm. "There may be," he says, "“some- 
thing alarming in the method which is used to stimulate race consciouszess; 

there is the educational, developmental method, and there is the incendiary 
uthod. The difficulty with the incendiary method is that it does not rouse 

race Consciousness, but race hatred." He expresses the hope that with the grow- 
Ing Negro leadership this race consciousness will lead to race understanding, 

fai in this connection he gives a warning against false leadership. 
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He hae a word of advice to the white rage, too, saying: "The race that 
011° itself suverior can only vrovs its superiority by sunesrior ability to 
raln the others, and can only retain its superiority by actually fulfilling its 
rosie) destiny as helper of the others." He falls in line with those who be- 
lieve in the correction of racial problems through education and understanding 
end not through coercion. 


There will vrobably be eoneral agraemant with the honeful words of Mr. 
ford, although there are many who do not agree with his conclusion that "when 
chore are enough fobs to 20 arovnd in this country," and the Negro gets a job 
end ezperiencs in handling the rewards of his labor and 2 sense of industrially 
'hslongirg’ to the army of workers, the problems of race relations will be 
golveds and thet “our modern industrialism changed to motives of vnublic service 
will provide means to remove every injustice that gives soil to prejudice." 
Therc will be greater assent to his statement that "the question of race rela- 
tions is primarily 2 question for the white race; and for the Nogro, too, in 
29 far as he ought to identify the enemy of both the colored man and the white 
mn, the common enemy that is trying to stir hatred between them. . .... 


Destiny has placed these two races together.” 


NEGRO MIGRANTS AND NORTHERN INDUSTRY 


An editorial in the NEW YORK SUN, October 14, states that the recovery 
f industry in the North has once again brought a severe shortsge of unskilled 
bor and that with the restriction of immigration from Europe there arises 
ants of Negroes from the South to the North. The editorial ends by saying: 
Apparently the colored race in the United States is not destined to remain 
vermanently segregated in ono section. It was the especial adaptability of 
the Negro workers for the industrial needs of the Southern colonies which first 
brought them to these shores; their incrsasing fitness for the requirements of 
the industrial North is now attracting them in turn to other sections." 


9 
la 

azain a demand for Negro labor which will undoubtedly give rise to large move- 
ms 


DELAWARE IMPROVES NEGRO SCHOOLS : 


In an article in the November SOUTHERN WORKMAN a graphic story is told 
by Robert G. Murray, a teacher in Delaware, of what Delaware is doing for its 
Negro children. In the course of his discussion he says: 


"Feeling the sting of the injustice done the Negro in failing to pro- 
vide for him proper and adequate educational facilities, individuals, boards, 
and legislatures are adopting methods by which amends may be made. The State 
of Deleware is a striking example of what is being done for the Negro in the 
vay of giving him fair chances of securing a good education. 


"In 1918 Delaware had no schools for Negro students worthy of mention, 
Today there are 21 new school buildings housing 1720 pupils. There are now un- 
der construction 15 schoolhouses with 22 rooms to accommodate 880, making the 

total number built by the Delaware School Auxiliary Association 36, containing 
65 rooms and accommodating 2600 pupils." 


DR. DILLARD REPORTS PROGRESS OF COUNTY ‘RAINING SCHOOLS 


Dr. James H. Dillard, president of the Jeanes and Slater Boards, has re- 
Ssntly announced that the Jeanes Fund which was creased for the improvement of 
Negro rural schools, cooperated during the school session ending June 30, 1922 
with public school superintendents in 273 counties in 13 states. Dr. Dillard 


= 
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reports that in four counties this Negro rural.school improvement work was 
taken over by the State. He adds: 


“The 275 supervising teachers, paid partly by the counties and partly 
through the Jeanes Fund, visited regularly in these counties 7850 country 
schools, Making in all 33,921 visits, and raising for the purpose of school 
improvement $428,528.39. 


"The total amount of salary paid to the supervising teachers was 
$207,287.75, of which the sum of $114,521.51 was paid by the public school 
authorities and $92,766.24 through the Jeanes Fund. 


"The business of these traveling teachers, working under the direction 
of the county superintendents, is to help and encourage the rural teachers; to 
introduce into the small country schools simple home industries; to give talks 
and lessons on sanitation, cleanliness, etc.3; to promote the improvement of 
schoolhouses and school grounds; and to organize clubs for the betterment of 
the school and neighborhood," 


WHITE AND NEGRO CITIZENS HOLD EDUCATION CONFERENCE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The second two-day conference of white and colored citizens of North 
Carolina on the state’s program for Negro education has recently been held at 
Raleigh, under the auspices of the Division of Negro Education (N. C. Newbold, 
Diractor) in the State Department of Public Instruction (Dr. E. C. Brooks, 
Superi.tendent). Director Newbold declared that North Carolina has kept faith 
vith the colored people and "made good" in its State educational program, in- 
wlving $935,000 for Negro schools, in its local educational program, involving 
$1,525,000, and in its Negro public schcol teachers’ salary program, involving 
$1,500,000. 


Some of the important outlays in North Carolina’s Negro education 
yrogram, carried out during the past year, he announced as follows: 


"1. Two dormitories at the Slater Normal School, cost $134,000. 

"2. At Elizabeth City Normal School an administration building cost, 
with equipment, about $125,000 — nearing completion; also a principal’s home, 
athree-teacher practice school, together costing $40,000. 

"3. At Fayetteville Normal School an edministration and classroom 
wilding, a dormitory for girls containing seventy-one rooms, nearing comple- 
tion - cost $166,000. 

"2. New building being constructed at the Agricultural and Technical 
Greensboro, cost $115,000. 

"The small balance of only a little more than $11,000 on the $500,000 
State appropriation for the three colored normal schools will be used within 
the next sixty days. The General Kducation Board (Rockefeller Foundation) has 
aypcopriated $125,000 which will be used in equipping these three normai schools. 

"5, Hospital building for tubercular Negroes, now building, cost 
$100,000. 

"6. Division of Negro Education, with eight workers, cost $15,000. 

"7, Teacher-training organized in nine private schools — cost $15,000. 

"3. Teacher-training in summer schools and for high school and voca- 
tional education — cost $50,000. 

"9, BHighty-one 'Rosenwald Schools' — total cost $330,387." 


Director Newbold raised this fundamental question: "How may the public 
aad private Negro schools of North Carolina cooperate helpfully to tne best 
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advantage of she Negro people and the State of North Carolina?" He stated that 
some Negro leaders in North Carolina "appear to be alarmed and fear the State 
ray in somo way over-shadow or crush out the private schools. The primary 
purpose of both public and private schools is the same, namely, to educate and 
train Tor ae citizenship the Negro children of the present day. By ‘good 
citizenship’ I mean a citizen who is accounted worthy in a Christian Common- 
yoalth, a Christiun Nation. Conscious of its shortcomings in the past, North 
(arolina now wants to do its duty." 


"ON BEING BLACK" 


An epitome of the injustice of the color line in America is graphically 
gui in an article in the NEW REPUBLIC for November 1. The writer visualizes 
the experience of a Negro as a customer in a store, an applicant for a posi- 
sion, and a seeker of accommodations for ocean travel. 


He goes to an optical store to buy syeglasses. "It is a Jewish places 
slderly is t] lesman. « « « e wig is a nice one', chirps the old gentle- 
man, as fit the glasses to my nose. ‘Just the right kind of gog- 
gles to kee st from your 6y ibe - » - ‘Oh I can show you others if you 
jon't like ne with a bigger dust pieces; all tha colored chauffeurs on 
CunoerJand buy their goggles here.’ ‘But I am not a chauffeur,' I reply 


1d 1 
softly. Were it a Negro store I might have said it with a great deal of em- 

phasis or vehemence. Eut bsing what it is, and knowing that the moment I raise 
uy voice I am uccused of ‘uppishness’ I take pains, oh such pains, to bs dis- 
creat. wanted to bellow in his cars, "Don't think every Negro you see 
is n chauffcur.* But the man is overwhelmingly amused. I can see his face 
wrinkie in an atrociously cynical smile. But I cannot stand it - that smile, 

I walk out." 


zperience in trying to get a job as an expsrienced 
stenographer When h rts in response to a letter telling him of a vacancy 
> $ first told that there is no suitable vacancy at present; then after some 
hesitation he 18 directed to a man "who is a pupil of mine", apparently not 
‘saucy to offer employment. When his wife naeds an ocean voyage for her health 
sis required to purchase an entira cabin instead of the regular accommode- 
tions on the only steamor line to Jamaica. He concludes: "It is the only 
vhing to do. . It pays to be black." 


PROSECUTION OF LYNCHERS IN GEORGIA 


recent meabing of the Georgia Committees on Race Relations, held 
‘a Atlant», De. T. J. Wootter, Secretary of the Committee, reported that “antie 
lynching sentiment is growing in the state as shown by concrete results in the 
rosec. tion of mobs of Iynchers." Ho said that during 1922 there were secured 
“ments against alieged ar oe and 4 convictions with the culprits 
danded bebind poenitentia ry bars iftean cases are still on the dockets of 
whe courts besides a number of Sanka suits growing out of injurics and losses 
inflicted by mobs. 


sapenyamens in Georgia conditions has been made possible through 


i 
ne County Race Relations Committees whose members have been active in a 
of cases in investigntions, gathering evidence, and otherwise 


“Sisting lcenl officials in their efforts to vindicate the law." 


u@ significance of this work by the Georgia Interracial Committee may 
“sven in the fact that a search of the records revealed that in thirty-seven 


— 

— 

— 
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«ers ending with 1921 there had been about 430 Iynchings in Georgia and only 

1 indictment. At the mesting where this improvement was announced, Ur. CGC. J. 
Tilmer, 4 Member of the State Committee, declared that "a lynching was not only 
tne gurder Of @n individual but was also the murder of the law." 


SOUTHERN WHITE AND NEGRO WOMEN FORM INTERRACIAL COMMITTEE 


ne Women’s Continuation Committee of the Memphis Conference, which is 
squcosed of seven white women officially appointed by the several women’s church 
yganiaations in the South, with three other outstanding church leaders, has 
| worc<ing among Southern white women for the past two years, in cooperation 
yito the Commission oa Interracial Cooperation. By unanimous action of this 
Sommittse, the Interracial Committee of the Southeastern Federation of Colored 
Jowzn’s Giubs was asked to meet with them in Atlanta, October 20-21. As a ree 
sult of the meeting, the colored women were requested to nominate seven women 
‘rom sheix group for membership on the Women’s General Committee of the Inter- 
racia, Commission. Seven representative colored women were thereupon nominated 


and elected. 


J5G. 


BELIESS CONCERNING NEGROES 


One of the striking statements in the report of the Chicago Commission 
on Race Relations, entitled "The Negro in Chicago", concerns the wide-spread 
erroneous beliefs about Nezroes, — their mentality, their morality, their crimin- 
ality, tseir pnysical unattractiveness, and emotionalism, together with a number 
of what the report calls "secondary" beliefs such as, for example, "The minute 
4Neeco scots $8.00 he goes to a dentist and has one of his front teeth filled 
vita gola"; "They usually carry razors"; "They habitually ‘shoot craps'." The 
report say. (p. 438): "There is, for example, no section of the country in which 
it is not senerally believed by whites that Negroes are instinctively criminal 
in inclinztion. Some believe that they are criminal by nature and explain it 
a & res of heredicy; some feel that it is @ combination of heredity and en- 
Wronne: while others may feel that this inclination is dve to environment 


+ 


+ 

How, indeed, may that belief be avoided? Crime figures on Negroes are 
consiutcntly unfavorable to any other conClusion. Students have gone so far as 
ww acceyt without question these figures and proceed to explain that Criminal 
wauency scientificaily. This is also true as to low mentality, sexual immorale 
ivy, long dist of other supposed racial defects." 


INTERRACLAL COMMISSION REPORTS RESULTS 


Tas Goumission on Interracial Cooperation has been fully described in 
Si articlo by Mes. George Madden Martin in McClure's Magazine for October. The 
Vuwissicn has also just issued a report of "typical achievements" in the South 
during 1922. This includes activities to secure "Justice" as illustrated by 
‘he work of toe Georgia Interracial Committee cited in another section above. 
Siuilar ciicrts to "curb mob violence and injustice" have been made in Alabama, 
South Uaroiina, Kentucky, Tennesses, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Virginie. Legisla- 
wich ty secure increased public support for Negro schools was promoted in Ken- 
wacky aud Vilunoma. In the latter state a law was secured providing support 
‘or Negro scnouls equal to what for wnite schools. Similar educational activi- 
“les have besn iostered in vennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, Georgia, South Caro- 
Wada sloviaa. A press service and platform publicity have been widely in- 
fluential in Croating better understanding between the races. 


es ‘After a careful study of lynching in the various southern states, the 
“a@is$Sioa finas that the low lynching records in Tennessee, Kentucky, South 


— 
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Gsrolina and other states, are due to certain preventive legislation, This 

fact has been called to the attention of state interracial committees and 

efforts are being made to get such preventive legislation passed in all the 
states. Alabama, South Carolina, Kentucky and Florida have given the governor © 
power to remove a sheriff who is proven derelict in his duty of protecting a 


prisoner. The evil in Georgia is localized in thirty-five counties which have 


nad three-fourths of the lynchings. Fifty-eight counties have had only one or 
¢wo lynchings in their history and sixty-seven counties have never had a lynch- 
ing "and are proud of it." Activities along lines of health, helpful press and 
platform publicity show most commendable achievements. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y.M.C.A. TAKES ADVANCED ACTION 


One of the longest steps toward better race relations was taken by the 
International Convention of the Y.M.C.A. which closed November 19 at Atlantic 
City, N.J. The Convention adopted the report of the Commission on Work among 
Colored Men and Boys. This Commission was appointed following a vote of the 
Detroit Convention three years ago. One of the very significant clauses in 


the report which was adopted reads: 


"The Commission recommends that on all bodies dealing largely with af- 
fairs directly involving the interest of the colored people such as state com- 
nittees, local managing boards, and boards of trustees, there should be colored 


representatives." 


In advocating the cause of colored men, Messrs. A. M. Trawick, W. D. 
Weatherford and O. E. Brown of Tennessee, and L. A. Coulter of Texas made 
strong speeches before the assemblage. Dr. Weatherford said: "The Negro 
people are not on trial in this matter, but the white people are." 


| 


